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“‘ He bears it bravely,” said Cromwell, fixing his eyes upon the 
captive monarch, who returned his glance with one so frozen, so 
cold, yet full of dignity, that the rough soldier was awed and 
moved by it. 

“Will he bear it as well upon the scaffold ?” demanded one of 
his colleagues, who overheard the observation. 

“That we shall see. His death, if I read mankind aright, will 
redeem his life—errors, broken faith, and perjuries. But hush! 
Coke is about to speak.” 

“ My lord,” began the solicitor of the Commonwealth, addressing 
himself to Bradshaw, ** I am come to charge Charles Stuart, king 
of England, with high treason and misdemeanour, and I desire 
that the charge may be read.” 

Coke then delivered the charge to the clerk, who began to read 
it, when the king again cried out, “ Hold! hold !’”—but, by order 
of the stern president, the clerk went on, and the prisoner resumed 
his seat, looking sometimes on the court, sometimes on the galleries, 
which were filled with ladies, casting his eyes round with a coun- 
tenance not at all moved, till the words “that the said Charles 
Stuart be adjudged to be a tyrant and a traitor”’ were read, at 
which he laughed scornfully, as he sat, in the face of the court. 

When the long charge was finished, taxing the king with the 
whole of the civil war, with the death of thousands of the free 
people of the nation, with divisions within the land, and invasion 
from foreign parts, waste of the public treasury, spoliation and 
desolation of the country, the lord president told the prisoner that 
the court expected his answer. 

Charles replied, with great dignity and clearness : 

“ By what authority am I brought here ? and on what pretence ? 
Not long since I was at the Isle of Wight, in treaty with both 
Houses of Parliament for an honourable peace, which I entered 
into with as much good faith as any person in the world, when I 
was dragged away. Remember that I am your lawful king, 
anointed by God, through His minister, to reign and govern you. 
Show me,” he added, “by what lawful authority I am seated here, 


and you shall hear more of me.” 


‘“‘ By the authority of the people of England,” coarsely answered 
Bradshaw, “ whose elected king you were.” 

“ Hlected !”? repeated Charles; “ England has been an hereditary 
kingdom for a thousand years. Istand on this more for the liberty 
of my people than any of my pretended judges.” 

“ How you have managed your trust, sire,is wellknown. As for 
our authority to judge you, WE are satisfied with it: we derive it 
from God and the people; to them alone we are answerable. The 
court expects you to answer; its purpose is to adjourn to Monday 
next, when it will listen to your defence.” 

“Defence !”’ repeated Charles, with a smile; “you should not 
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mock, sir, while you murder; the butcher should do his office 
seriously.” | 

‘‘ Remove your prisoner!” shouted Bradshaw to the guard, for 
the words of the captive had stung him, and he changed colour. 

“Well, sir,” said the king, pointing to the sword of Justice which 
was placed upon the table before the president, “I neither fear 
that nor you; both are mockeries, which time will judge.” 

The monarch was removed from the hall to the house of Sir 
Robert Cotton, and from thence, when the crowd had dispersed, 
back to St. James’s Palace. The High Court adjourned and kept 
a fast at Whitehall, where they had much praying and preaching. 

On Monday, the 22nd of January, in the afternoon, Charles was 
led back to Westminster Hall. As soon as he was at the bar, Coke 
rose and said : 

“T did at the last court exhibit a charge of high treason and other 
‘crimes against the prisoner in the name of the people of England. 
Instead of answering, he did dispute the authority of this High 
Court. I move, on behalf of the kingdom of England, that the 
prisoner may be directed to make a positive answer by way of 
confession or negation; and that if he refuse so to do, the charge 
be taken pro confesso, and the court proceed to justice.” 

Then Bradshaw told the prisoner that the court was fully satisfied 
with its own authority, and did not expect that he should plead 
guilty or not guilty. Charles repeated that he still questioned the 
legality of this court; that a king could not be tried by any juris- 
diction upon earth; but that it was not for himself alone that he 
resisted, but for the liberty of the people of England, which was 
dearer to him than to his judges. He was going on in this strain, 
talking of the . lives, liberties, and estates of his people, when 
Bradshaw interrupted him by telling him that he, as a prisoner, 
and charged as.a high delinquent, could not be suffered any longer 
to enter into argument and dispute concerning that court’s authority. 
Charles replied that, though he knew not the forms of law, he 
knew law and reason: that he knew as much law as any gentleman 
in England, and was therefore pleading for the liberties of the 
people more than his: judges were doing. He again went on to 
deny the legality of the court, and Bradshaw again interrupted 
him; and this was repeated many times. At last the president 
ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove the prisoner from the 
bar. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed Charles, ‘‘ remember that the king is not 
suffered to give in his reasons for the liberty and freedom of all 
his subjects.” 

“Sir,” replied Bradshaw, “how great a friend you have been 
to the laws and liberties of the people, let all England and the: 
world judge.” 

Charles, exclaiming “ Well, sir,” was guarded forth to Sir Robert 
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Cotton’s house. The court then adjourned tothe Painted Chamber, 
on Tuesday, at twelve o’clock. 

At the appointed time sixty-three commissioners met in close 
conference in the Painted Chamber, and there resolved that Brad- 
shaw should acquaint the king that if he continued contumacious 
he should have no further time. This done, the court once more 
adjourned to Westminster Hall, and the king was brought in with 
his accustomed guard. No sooner was Charles seated, than Coke 
again craved judgment, censuring the prisoner for disputing the 
authority of the court, and the supreme jurisdiction of the House 
of Commons. 

“Sir,” said Bradshaw, “ you are to give your positive and final 
answer whether you are guilty or not of these treasons.” 

“When I was here yesterday, I did desire to speak for the. 
liberties of the people; I now desire to know whether I am per- 
mitted to speak freely or not.” 

‘When you have pleaded.” 

“Pleaded !” replied Charles; “to whom am I to plead? [Iam 
your king—bound to uphold justice, to uphold the laws. There- 
fore, until I know that all these proceedings are not against the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, I can put in no particular 
answer; and, if you will give me time, I will show the reasons 
why I cannot do it.” ! 

“Clerk, do your duty,” said the president. 

The officer once more read the accusation, and called upon the 
king to reply to it by pleading guilty or not guilty to the 
charge. 

“TJ neither can nor will acknowledge the authority of the present 
court.” 

“Ts that your answer ?” 

“¢ T have no other.” 

“Then, sire,” said Bradshaw, “I must tell you that you have 
insulted the court—put an affront on it. How far you have pre- 
served the liberties of the people, about which you prate so much, 
your actions have shown; for you have written them in bloody 
characters throughout the kingdom. But, sire, you know the 
pleasure of the court. Clerk, draw the default; and, gentlemen, 
remove the prisoner.” | 

As early as the 17th of January the Rump had been informed 
by letters from Scotland that the Parliament of that country, 
nemine contradicente, did dissent from. the proceedings of the 
Parliament of England, both in the trial of the king and the change 
in the form of government; but they did not expect any active 
opposition on the part of the Scotch commissioners to their pro- 
ceedings. In this, however, they were disappointed ; and at the 
adjournment of the pretended High Court of Justice, the Karl-of 
Lothian and Sir John Cherely, who were in London for the purpose 
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of treating with Charles, demanded an audience. Bradshaw received 
them in the presence of his brother judges. 

The Scotch commissioners bowed gravely. 

“Your pleasure, my good lords ?” demanded Bradshaw. 

The earl drew from his pocket a paper, sealed with the broad 
seal of Scotland, and began reading. It was the solemn protests 
of the nation and both Houses of Parliament against the late change 
in the Government, and the bringing of the king to trial. 

“We protest against it,” continued the reader, “in the name of 
the people of Scotland, who have not been consulted in this matter, 
in the name of the country whose natural king he is, and in the 
name even of the people of England.” 

“They,” interrupted Bradshaw, “have spoken through their 
representatives.” 

“But Scotland has not spoken.” 

“She has been paid through her representatives. When the 
Scottish nation gave up Charles to the English army for a sum of 
money, they lost all moral right to interfere further in his fate.” 

* Dare you maintain this ?’’ demanded Lothian, blushing deeply; 
for he felt the reproach upon the honour of his country. 

“With my sword,” said the speaker, who was no other than 
Cromwell. “ Not ina sinful contest with man to man, but on the 
red plains where liberty is lost and won, where a people rise in 
their strength or truckle in their baseness. I repeat, Scotland has 
had her price. Iscariot should be mute.” 

A low murmur of approval broke from the commissioners of 
England at this spirited reply. It was not often that Cromwell 
spoke; but when he did, his words made an impression, for they 
were struck from him by deep thoughts or passion. The mortified 
Scots withdrew. On the 24th and 25th of January, the fourth and 
fifth days of the trial, the court sat in the Painted Chamber hearing 
witnesses, having determined that, although the king refused to 
plead, they would proceed to the examination of witnesses, ex 
abundante, or in other words, only for the satisfaction of them- 
Selves. 

On the sixth day the commissioners were engaged in preparing 
the sentence, it having been determined that the king’s condemna- 
tion should extend even to death. A question was agitated as to 
his deposition and deprivation, previously to execution, but it was 
postponed ; and the sentence, with a blank for the manner of the 
death, was drawn up by Ireton, Harrison, Harry Martin, Saye, 
Lisle, and Love, and ordered to be engrossed. 

On the 27th, the last day of the unlawful but memorable trial, 
the High Court of Justice sat, for the last time, in Westminster 
Hall, which was crowded by the citizens, whose anxious coun- 
tenances showed how deeply they felt the position in which their 
monarch was placed. But all expression of feeling, unless by look, 
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was checked by the ferocious soldiery, who, on each appearance 
of the captive, roared out, “Justice! Execution! Justice !” 

The lord president of the court, who had hitherto worn plain 
black, was robed in scarlet, and most of the commissioners were 
“in their best habit.” After the calling of the court the king came 
in, as was his wont, with his hat on; and as he passed up the hall 
aloud cry was heard of “Justice! justice! Execution! execu- 
tion!’ * This,” says Whitelock, “was made by some soldiers, 
and others of the rabble.” 

One of the soldiers upon guard, moved by a better feeling, said, 
“God bless you, sire !” 

Charles thanked him; but an officer struck the poor man with 
his cane. 

“* Methinks,” said Charles, “the punishment exceeds the offence.” 

Bradshaw’s scarlet robe, and the solemn aspect of the whole 
court, convinced the king that this would be his last appearance on 
that stage. The natural love of life seems to have shaken his 
firmness and constancy, and as soon as he was at the bar he 
earnestly desired to be heard. Bradshaw told him that he should 
be heard in his turn, but that he must hear the court first. Charles 
returned still more eagerly to his prayer for a first hearing, urging 
repeatedly that hasty judgment was not so soon recalled. Bradshaw 
repeated that he should be heard before judgment was given, and 
then remarked how he had refused to make answer to the charge 
brought against him in the name of the people of England. Here 
a female voice cried aloud, ‘ No, not half the people.” The voice 
was supposed to proceed from Lady Fairfax, the Presbyterian wife 
of the lord-general, who still kept aloof, doing nothing; but it was 
soon silenced, and the president continued his speech, which ended 
in assuring the king that, if he had anything to say in defence of 
himself concerning the matter charged, the court would hear him. 

Charles then said: “I must tell you that this many a day all 
things have been taken away from me, but that I call more dear 
to me than my life, which is my conscience and honour; and if I 
had a respect to my life more than to the peace of the kingdom 
and the liberty of the subject, certainly I should have made a 
particular defence; for by that, at leastwise, I might have delayed 
an ugly sentence, which I perceive will pass upon me. I conceive 
that a hasty sentence once passed may sooner be repented of than 
recalled ; and truly the desire I have for the peace of the kingdom 
and the liberty of the subject, more than my own particular ends, 
makes me now at least desire, before sentence be given, that I may 
be heard in the Painted Chamber before the Lords and Commons. 
I am sure what I[ have to say is well worth the hearing.” 

Bradshaw told him that all this was but a further declining of 
the jurisdiction of the court, and sternly refused his prayer fora 
hearing in the Painted Chamber, which is generally, though 
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perhaps very incorrectly, supposed to have related to a proposal 
for abdicating in favour of his eldest son. But one of the com- 
missioners on the bench, John Downes, a citizen of London, after 
saying repeatedly to those who sat near him, ‘‘ Have we hearts of 
stone ? Are we men?” rose and said in a trembling voice, “ My 
lord, Iam not satisfied to give my consent to this sentence. I 
have reasons to offer against it. I desire the court may adjourn 
to hear me.” And the court adjourned in some disorder. 

After half an hour’s absence they all returned to their places, 
and that, too, with a unanimous resolution to send the king to 
the block. Bradshaw cried out, * Sergeant-at-Arms, send for your 
prisoner”; and Charles, who had passed the time in solemn con- 
ference with Bishop Juxon, returned to his seat at the bar. 

“Sire,” said Bradshaw, addressing him, “ you were pleased to 
make a motion for the propounding of somewhat to the Lords and 
Commons for the peace of this kingdom. Sire, you did in effect 
receive an answer before the court adjourned. Sire, the return I 
have to you from the court is this :—that they have been too much 
delayed by you already.” 

After some more discourse to the same effect, Bradshaw was 
silent ; and then the king, saying that he did not deny the power 
they had, that he knew they had. quite power enough, again 
implored to be heard by the Lords and Commons in the Painted 
Chamber. Bradshaw again refused in the name of the whole 
court, and proceeded to deliver a long and bitter speech in justifi- 
cation of their sentence. He told the fallen king that the law was 
his superior, and that he ought to have ruled according to the law ; 
that as the law was fis superior, so there was something that was 
superior to the law, and that was the people of England, the parent 
and author of the law. It was in their name the court was about 
to sentence him as a tyrant, traitor, and murderer. 

Charles started from his chair, and hurriedly exclaimed: 

*T desire one word—only one word—before you give sentence.” 

The president hesitated fora moment, andamomentonly. His 
eye had encountered the glance of Cromwell, and he knew his task, 

“Your time is past. You have disowned the Jurisdiction of the 
court, and the court now refuses to hear you”; then raising his 
voice, he added, “what sentence the law affirms to a tyrant, a 
murderer, and a traitor, that sentence you are now to bear.” 

“ But I must speak !” 

“ Not before sentence,” said Ireton. 

“Charles Stuart, for treason to the edien oppression, and 
murder, the sentence of this court is, that your head be struck from 
your body, a warning to all future tyrants, 4 

“Now may I speak?” demanded the king, in a state of great 
excitement. 


“ Not after sentence,” replied Bradshaw, with a cold smile. 
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“ By your favour is 

“* Remove the prisoner.” fils 

“The sentence!’ stammered Charles, his fortitude for an 
instant giving way ; “I demand to be heard.” 

Onasign from the president, several of the guard laid their 
hands upon the person of the captive to remove him from his 
chair. Charles, whose sense of personal dignity revolted more at 
the idea of outrage than death, instantly gave up the attempt of 
addressing the court, merely observing that if he, the king, was 
denied a hearing, what justice could the people expect ? 

“Lead on, gentlemen,” he added, turning to the officers who 
commanded the guard ; “I am ready.” 

As he passed through the hall to the chair in which he was to be 
conveyed to St. James’s, the soldiers set up acry of “ Justice ! 
execution |” 

The Presbyterian party; although stunned by the news of the 
king’s condemnation, were not entirely crushed. Their great error 
had been in hastening out of the kingdom their Scotch allies, who, 
knit with them in bond of faith, and entertaining the same moderate 
views, might have proved powerful allies in the event of a demon- 
stration to save the unhappy Charles. The leader of the English 
Presbyterians, Fairfax, was a man of upright intentions, but 
vacillating. He seldom did a great act—still more rarely com- 
mitted a foolish one. The leading characteristic of his mind was 
caution ; he longed to temporise to the last. This weakness of the 
heart, when promptitude and decision were most necessary, caused 
the final destruction of his party at a later period. Of a far 
different temperament was his wife, a type of the high-spirited 
English dame, whose heart was open as her hand; her tongue, 
when indignation prompted, still more open than either. Bitterly 
did she regret her husband’s weakness ; although no fanatic herself, 
she respected his religious scruples; but his indecision and want 
of character, if they had not weakened her love, mortified and 
humbled her. 

Lady Fairfax was pacing the floor of her cabinet, pondering on 
the event of the day and secretly chafing at the supineness and 
inactivity of her husband, whose vacillation was a source of bitter 
regret to her. Although, like her lord, a Presbyterian, she was no 
fanatic ; the instinct of her sex, that exquisite perception of the 
good and beautiful which God has given them to guide them 
through the-perilous mazes of passion and sensibility, revolted at 
the mockery of trial she had witnéssed, and the injustice about to 
-be perpetrated in the name of Justice. 

“ He ghall not die,” she exclaimed, “if woman’s wit or woman’s 
courage can save him! The tyranny of a sect, England has yet to 
learn, is more terrible than the despotism of a crown. How many 
weeping mothers have lived to curse the hour when England’s 
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sons first drew the sword in this unnatural strife! If all my 
influence with Fairfax is not lost—if I have still a hold upon his 
heart—lI’ll rouse him from this dream of his—break the fetters 
which enthral his nature. He must awake—he must arouse,” she 
added, ‘or from henceforth our hearts and minds are twain.” 

The few natural tears which had fallen during this reverie were 
hastily dashed aside when she heard a gentle knock at the door of 
the apartment. 

“Come in!” she exclaimed, catching up a book, and seating 
herself upon a pile of cushions, that whoever it were might think 
she had been reading; for she was of a proud nature, and hated 
that even those nearest her heart should ever discover its weakness : 
and yet such weakness honoured her. 

Martha, an orphan child of her deceased chaplain, who attended 
Lady Fairfax more from love than duty—and yet she owed her 
both—entered, with a timid step, into’ the cabinet; for it was an 
understood thing that, when her mistress had once retired thither, 
she was not to be intruded on. 

“Ts it you, Martha?” exclaimed the lady, in a tone of voice 
slightly marked by surprise. 

“ Pray forgive me, madam, but I could not resist.” 

“Tam not angry,” said her mistress, gravely, yet kindly; “for I 
am sure the reason will justify the presen of my orders. Tell me, 
what is it?” 

“There is a gentleman at the Se know not who he is, but I 
am sure, though meanly clad, that he is noble—who demands to 
speak with you. I repeated your orders; he replied, you would be 
the first to thank me—nay, that you would regret, as long as you 
lived, the occasion lost, if I refused to bring his message to you. 
He added, lady—and his deep, rich voice trembled as he spoke— 
that the life of more than one depended on his seeing you.’ 

* You have done rightly, Martha, very rightly ; I will see this 
stranger ; the times we live in justify our departing from the usual 
habits of our station. Is he young?” 

‘In the full prime of manhood ; to judge him from his bearing, 
he has been a soldier.” 

‘You then shall attend me. Is he in the hall ?” 

“No, madam, I directed him to the garden-front, as less likely 
to be observed there; for I suspect——” The speaker hesitated, 
cast down her eyes, and was silent. 

* What is it you suspect ?”’ demanded Lady Fairfax. 

“T would not wrong a human being,” said the girl, modestly ; 
“but I cannot help the suspicion that your servants, lady, are spies 
upon you.” 

“T have known that for some time, my good girl. Of all who 
have eaten my bread, there is not one, yourself excepted, but 
watches every word and action in the hope of betraying me. The 
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Independents frighten themselves with shadows—they fear my 
influence with my husband. Heaven pardon me, Martha, but I 
have been so beset that at times I have suspected even you.” 

“Not me, not me!” exclaimed the maiden ; “ the world has not 
been so treacherous as to teach your good and generous heart that 
lesson ? What must you not have suffered before you could have 
deemed the orphan of your bounty capable of treachery to her only 
friend and benefactress !” : 

“Tt has been treacherous, but it has not made me unjust ; 
treacherous in the hopes it has broken—the promises it once held 
out. But enough of this,” added the lady firmly; “ give me my 
veil, and take one for thyself, for thou must accompany me.” 

Gratified by the unusual confidence, the motive for which, in 
the innocence of her heart, she did not understand, Martha, with 
pleased alacrity, obeyed her mistress’s orders, and in a few minutes 
preceded her down the staircase, which led from her own apartment 
without passing through the hall where the household were assembled 
for family prayer. No sooner did they reach the garden than a man 
in aslouched hat and cloak advanced to meet them. The lady of 
the mansion recognised him despite his disguise. 

“ Prince Rupert,” she whispered. 

“ That unhappy man, whom ill-fortune seems to pursue—deprived 
of that throne to which my birth entitled me. My evil genius 
follows all I love—all who have befriended me. My royal uncle 


j dies because he loved and trusted the unhappy Rupert!” 


* He shall not die,” said her ladyship, resolutely. 

** Bless vou, oh, bless you for that word! Itseemsas ifan angel 
spokeit. Isaw you at thetrial, heard your indignant remonstrance 
at their mockery. I read in the glance of your proud eye, and in 
your lofty brow, that your soul was noble, and I determined to 
seek you, to ask for safety.” 

“Safety!” repeated Lady Fairfax, with an air of astonishment 
which she could not conceal. ‘Prince Rupert, three days before 
these monsters drag his royal uncle to the scaffold; comes toa 
woman and prates of safety! Safety,” she added, sternly, “lies in 
action.” 

“‘ Spare your reproach, madam,” said the Cavalier, proudly. “The 
shelter I demand is not for myself. I should indeed have merited 
reproach could I, at such a moment, have wasted a thought upon 
my own worthless life. The boon I craved was for another, whose 
life is of a hundred times more value than mine, and whose perils, 
I regret to say, are greater.” 

“Ts ita woman?’ demanded her ladyship, with an uncertain 
air; for, like most of the Presbyterian ladies of the time, she had 
certain vague ideas that the Royalists, men and women, were not 
so correct as they might be in their code of morals, however pure 
their loyalty. 
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* No, lady,’’ whispered Rupert ; “it is the son of one condemned 
to die, upon whose head the traitors who now govern England have 
put a price might tempt avarice to damn itself to gain, but not 
honour to tarnish its purity and lustre. ‘The Prince of Wales seeks 
shelter from the wife of his father’s enemy and his.” 

‘And he shall have it,” said the high-minded woman. “ And 
trust me, prince, treachery shall reach my heart ere it approach his. 
Where is the prince ?” 

Rupert gave a low whistle, and Prince Charles, whose presence 
in London was more than half-suspected by the Puritans, crept 
from the shrubbery. ‘The better to conceal his person, he wore the 
livery of the Earl of Denbigh. His long locks had been cut off, 
and it was with difficulty that Lady Fairfax, who had frequently 
discoursed with him, recognised in the uncouth figure before her 
the gay and gallant Charles. 

“This is a sad change, prince,” she whispered, when she did so. 

“Think not of me,” sobbed the y oung man. “My father ! my 
poor father!” 

‘“‘ All is not lost. There is hope,” replied the iat 

“Hope!” 

“The Scottish Parliament have protested. . 

“Pshaw!” said the prince. “They did it to save appearances ; 
they always try to save appearances, more especially when it costs 
them nothing. They pretended to arm when the head of my royal 
grandmother, the unhappy Mary, was laid upon the block. It was 
done to save appearances. They stipulated for the security of our 
royal father’s person when they sold him to his murderers—still 
for the same cause. And when the sacrifice is consummated, when 
monarchy is outraged in his person, they will protestagain. I know 
their mercenary nature; your Scotchman always saves appear- 
ances—he would not like to confess himself a villain, even to 
himself,” 

“You wrong them,” said Lady Fairfax, who defended them more 
as Presbyterians than Scots ; “ but sorrow is seldom just.” 

“| know them,” interrupted the prince bitterly “and experience 
is seldom unjust.” 

“Fortunately, the household are engaged in prayer, and your 
arrival is, I trust, unsuspected. Martha,” added her mistress, 
turning round to her attendant, “‘ prepare my husband’s chamber— 
no one will presume to enter there, it lies through mine.’ 

’ It was a bold step, considering that the speaker was still a young 
and beautiful woman, and her husband known for the jealous eye 
with which he looked upon get compliment or attention paid 
her. 

The maiden was surprised, but did not presume to speak. 
“And now prince,” resumed the lady of the mansion, “ follow 
that young person. I need not remind you that you are under the 
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roof of an honourable man, and that she is dear to me as my own 
child.” | 

_ Charles’s reply was to kiss her hand. Martha, blushing, she knew 
not why, silently returned to the house, followed by the supposed 
valet of Lord Denbigh. Lady Fairfax and Rupert were left alene. 

** All I could ask or expect from your nobleness is granted,” said 
the latter. ‘*‘ Madam, farewell! Whether I live or die, it will beas 
your grateful debtor ; for my charge, I am sure, is safe with you ; 
they will never suspect that the prince is concealed in the house 
of one of the generals of the Parliament. The world thinks he is - 
in France.” ’ 

The speaker raised her hand to his lips, and would have saluted 
it, but she interrupted him. 

“‘T return not to the house, prince.” 

“ Not!’ repeated Rupert.. ‘Where, then ?” - 

“To the camp, to my husband. Although but a poor scholar, I 
have not forgotten Cesar’s words, that his wife must be unsus- 
pected—so must be the wife of Fairfax.” 

‘Suspected ? Who could doubt such purity ?” | 

* The world, which delights in sullying, with its bare suspicions, 
the best and purest. Are you too fatigued to accompany me ?” 

‘A soldier is never fatigued.” 

“ And are you groom enough, prince, to saddle your own steed 7” 

“Try me.” . 

The high-minded woman.led the way to the stables, and pointing 
out astrong horse which her husband sometimes rode, anda palfrey 
for herself, Rupert began hastily to saddle them. The only 
additional precaution he took was to envelop both his companion 
and himself in two livery cloaks, which fortunately were hanging 
in the offices. 

“Now then, away,” said Lady Fairfax as soon as they were 
mounted ; “spare neither whip nor spur, nor think of me. I can 
endure fatigue in sucha cause. On the success of this night’s work 
depends the life of Charles!” 

‘ ‘In Heaven’s name,” exclaimed the enthusiastic Rupert, giving 
| spur to his horse, “let us away!” 

An hour after they were dashing along the open road, far from 
the noise and bustle of London. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IN an apartment of Monkwood Hall, the seat of Sir William 
Cavendish, but now the head-quarters of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
general and his officers were seated in council. The news of the 
condemnation of the king, and the high tone assumed by their 
inveterate enemies—the Independents—who now governed the 
Parliament, had fallen like a thunderbolt upon them. Bitterly 
did they regret their own short-sightedness in permitting the 
Scotch army to withdraw from the kingdom. Allied to their 
party by the ties of acommon faith and political interests, united 
they would have been able to march upon London, and dictate 
their own terms to the Independents; separated, the success of 
such a scheme was more than doubtful. 

It was some moments after he had taken the head of the council- 
table before Fairfax could call up sufficient nerve to speak. He 
was like a man oppressed by a hideous nightmar,. His faculties 
were enchained; and he knew that they were so. Energy, hope, 
and confidence in his powers were all but gone. 

“ Gentlemen,” he at last faltered, “ this isasore position in which 
we are placed, between our duty to our country and the preserva- 
tion of the king. That Charles has erred and been made the tool 
of a prelative faction, no one who has followed the events of the 
last fifteen years can deny; but that he merits death, or that his 
subjects have the right to inflict it, is a proposition so monstrous 
that I feel inclined to dispute it to the death with any man. One 
position we must take; either to acquiesce in the decision of the 
self-constituted judges of the king, and so become accomplices in 
a judicial murder, or openly oppose it. It is for your wisdom to 
enlighten me and to decide.” 

“ Not for the fate of Charles,” said Colonel Pike, a staunch 
Presbyterian, “ but for the holy Covenant and the pure faith of 
Christ, which the Independents would oppress, do I propose that 
we march upon London. His death will be the signal for our 
defeat—for the establishing a tyranny more despotic even than his 
—the tyranny of conscience.” 

A groan of acquiescence from the preachers who were present, 
they having been invited by Fairfax to give their sentiments upon 
the occasion, followed the observation of the speaker. 

“We are blind creatures,” exclaimed Newlight, one of the most 
influential of them, “willing to work out the will of the Lord, if 
He would only deign to unfold it. Let us seek it then, brethren, 
in prayer. To those who seek Him in the spirit He will not veil 
His face ; to those who worthily implore His counsel He will not 
turn a deaf ear,’ 


With a sanctimonious gravity, which would have been ludicrous 
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but for the deep sincerity of the principal actors in the scene, the 
rough soldiers cast themselves upon their knees, while the speaker, 
in those whining accents which modern Methodism has since 
rendered so familiar to us, poured out a tissue of supplications 
that their ways might be directed by the finger of the Lord, their 
hearts filled with His counsel, and their steps guided by His light. 
At least an hour had elapsed before the preacher’s want of breath 
enabled the consultation to proceed. 

“One thing at least is certain,” said Fairfax, as soon as he had 
resumed his seat, “that if we advance on London the Royalists 
will join us.’ 

“ Amalekites!” groaned a preacher. 

‘* Worshippers of prelacy, and the remnant of the Pope’s abomi- 
nations!’ added another. 

“But they fight well,” observed a young officer who was not 
quite so fanatic as the rest, “for all that; and I question if the 
Covenant has worse enemies than the Independents. The Crown, 
if saved by our endeavours, must continue to rely upon them for 
its chief support. For my part, I would sooner put my head under 
a mitre than an Independent’s sleeve.” 

The boldness of the observation caused a silence. There was so 
much truth in it that no one ventured to reproach the speaker for 
his advice. Even the preachers found their hatred so equally 
balanced between prelacy and their rival sect, that it was hard to 
say which they hated most. Perhaps, as the latter preponderated, 
and the former was now a broken party, the Independents were 
slightly the more obnoxious of the two. 

* Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings cometh: wisdom at 
last,” exclaimed Newlight, whose spirit had been considerably 
embittered by the rough handling which a rival preacher of the 
opposite sect had lately given to one of his pamphlets in a sermon 
preached before the Parliament at Westminster. “Ido bethink 
me of a parable.” 

‘Let us hear it, brother,” said the young soldier who had been 
designated as a babe and suckling, although his pointed beard and 
bushy brows proved that he no longer required a wet nurse. 

‘“‘ A pilgrim of the Lord once encountered in the desert a wounded 
lion and a serpent battling with each other. Theslimy snake had 
coiled its long folds round the king of brutes, and was about to 
crush him in its embrace, when he arrived upon the spot. It was 
in his power to give the victory to either one or the other of the 
combatants; but this reflection struck him: “If I slay the serpent 
I relieve the lion, which is my natural enemy; if I destroy the 
lion I expose myself to the fangs of the serpent, So he prayed 
and watched.” 

“T understand thee,” said Fairfax; “Charles is the lion, our 
natural enemy ?” 
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“True,” observed Sir John Moreton ; “ but the lion is wounded, 
while the serpent—which I take to mean the Independents— 
retains its full vigour. Let us crush the serpent’s head ; we can 
then, if necessary, turn upon the royal brute, and chain him ere he 
recovers his former strength.” 

‘‘My parable is understood,” said Newlighti; “the Lord: hath 
enlightened me, and I have spoken.” | 

The further proceedings of the council were interrupted by a 
noise in the ante-chamber, occasioned by the soldier who was on 
duty refusing someone permission to pass. 

‘Who dares attempt to break our orders?’ demanded Fairfax 
in an angry tone, and walking towards the door of the apartment. 
The frown upon his brow changed to a look of pleasure and surprise 
as he heard the voice of his wife in reply to the sentinel, urging 
that she would take his breach of discipline upon herself, and 
insisted upon being admitted. 

‘“‘ Let her pass ! he exclaimed in a loud tone; ‘the wife is ever 
welcome to the presence of her husband.”’ | 

The next moment Lady Fairfax was in the chamber of 
council. } 

Newlight turned aiide with a loud groan, not to see the chaste 
kiss which the general imprinted upon the cheek of his blushing 
dame. ‘To his narrow heart all which sevoured of earthly love was 
sinful. He would have reproved the mother for caressing her 
sleeping babe, the child for the holy kiss with which it expresses 
its love to the author of its being. It is but just to add that this 
pious horror was by no means shared by the younger officers 
present, most of whom envied their general the love of. the 
beautiful, high-spirited creature who thus suddenly had obtruded 
herself before them. : 

“¢ And what,” said Sir Thomas, who knew that some extraordinary 
motive alone could have induced his wife to take so decided a step, 
“brings thee from the quietude of home to the bustle and tumult 
of a camp ?.” t | 

‘Thine honour,” replied the lady, meeting his gaze with a look 
so full of confidence and affection, that her husband felt the tears 
starting into his eyes as he encountered it. | 

‘‘ My honour!” he repeated ; ‘“‘ who dares assail it ?” 

“Men,” she replied, “ who would use thee as their tool, lead thee 
blindfold to the precipice, and then scorn and desert thee after- 
wards. Charles Stuart is condemned !” 

“ Lady, we have heard as much,” said Newlight. 

“ Say not that you have heard it, husband !” exclaimed the lady; 
“say it not, for your honour! The king condemned, and you idle 
here! What is the Stuart’s fault compared to the Independents’ 
treachery ?—and who gave them the right to judge him? Know 
you not that the commissioners of the Scottish Parliament have 
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